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A  CHALLENGE  TO  NUTRITION  COMMITTEES 


>1/  JESSIE  W.  HARRIS 

Chief,  Nutrition  Division, 
Nutrition  and  Food  Conservation 
Branch,  Food  Distribution 
Administration 

Nutrition  committees  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  for  helping  the  public  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  necessity  of  sharing  food 
with  all  other  Americans,  with  our 
allies,  and  with  the  many  starving  peo¬ 
ple  of  Axis  occupied  countries.  The 
message  that  “Food  will  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace”  must  be  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  equally  important  fact  that 
“Hunger  can  lose  the  war  and  wreck 
the  peace”.  Thus  nutrition  committees 
have  an  important  responsibility  tor 
helping  the  American  public  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  food  and  ways 
in  which  each  citizen  can  help  in  our 
efforts  toward  victory  by  the  way  he 
uses  food. 

The  road  to  good  nutrition  leads  far 
beyond  the  battlefield  and  the  peace 
table.  It  has  taken  only  a  short  two 
years  to  convert  American  agriculture 
and  industry  to  a  wartime  basis,  but 
let  us  remember  that  it  takes  eighteen 
or  more  years  to  produce  a  hale  and 
hearty  adult  American,  able  to  defend 
this  land  of  the  free.  The  job  of  good 
nutrition  does  not  stop  at  eighteen 
years,  for  a  lifetime  of  practicing  good 
nutrition  will,  according  to  authorities, 
increase  by  a  decade  or  more  that 
active  span  of  years  we  call  the  “prime 
of  life”. 

Food  and  Peace 

The  importance  of  food  in  winning 
the  war  and  the  peace  looms  large  in 
1944.  Nutrition  committees  through¬ 
out  the  year  wrill  continue  to  spearhead 
the  nutrition  campaign  in  which  “Food 
Fights  for  Freedom”.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  promote  the  greater  produc¬ 
tion  of  food.  Victory  gardens  will  be 


bigger  and  better  in  1944.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  better  use  of  food. 
This  is  a  major  objective  of  nutrition 
committees  in  the  current  year.  All 
nutrition  committees  are  urged  to  de¬ 
velop  a  food-use  program  to  the  end 
that  no  food  goes  to  waste;  that  food 
is  used  when  it  is  in  abundance;  and 
that,  within  all  the  restrictions  of 
wartime  living,  an  adequate  diet  is 
achieved. 

Although  more  food  was  preserved 
in  1943  than  ever  before,  much  food 
went  to  waste.  Nutrition  committees  in 
1944  will  make  a  nationwide  effort  to 
plan  for  utilizing  all  food  that  is  abund¬ 
ant,  conserving  the  surplus  through 
storing,  freezing,  dehydrating,  canning, 
pickling,  etc.  This  calls  for  a  com¬ 
munity  plan  for  distribution  of  food 
from  farm  and  garden  to  homes  and 
to  community  food  preservation  cen¬ 
ters. 

Nutrition  committees  must  help  the 
homemakers  of  America  with  the  new 
job  of  planning  adequate  and  palatable 
diets  with  less  of  many  favorite  foods. 
This  is  a  job  not  only  of  teaching  the 
use  of  new  foods  such  as  soya  products 
which  are  becoming  more  important 
especially  as  a  source  of  proteins,  but 
it  calls  for  new  ways  of  using  such 
staples  as  dried  beans  and  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  cereals,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  In  1944,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  on  the  market  less  eggs, 
milk,  meat,  and  fats  than  in  1943  and, 
in  the  order  listed,  more  legumes  (in¬ 
cluding  soybean  products),  tomatoes 
and  citrus  fruits,  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  sweet  potatoes,  cereals,  and 
white  potatoes. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
The  Mexicans  have  used  dried  beans 
and  corn  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 


Miss  Harris 

and  the  Chinese  are  masters  of  the  art 
of  extending  meats.  One  big  job  ahead 
for  nutrition  committees  is  to  make 
the  dishes  of  beans,  cereals,  vegetables, 
and  potatoes  more  varied  and  more 
palatable  both  at  home  and  in  public 
eating  places. 

Let  us  in  1944  be  able  to  answer  the 
question  “What’s  cooking?”  by  saying 
that  it  is  savory  new  dishes  of  beans, 
cereals,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables 
which  American  ingenuity  has  devised 
to  please  the  palate,  while  at  the  same 
time  balancing  the  diet. 

The  nutrition  committee  which  is  in 
the  most  strategic  position  is  the  local 
committee.  So  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done  that  we  can  only  hold  out  for 
1944  the  necessity  for  more  and  harder 
work  on  the  part  of  nutrition  com¬ 
mittees  against  greater  and  greater 
odds  —  as  food  fights  against  mal¬ 
nutrition  in  a  world  at  war. 
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AT  NUTRITION  RESEARCH 


The  limitation  of  the  civilian  supply  of  protein  foods  and  the  wide  variation  in  the 
quality  of  those  which  are  available  present  a  very  real  nutrition  problem.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  reviews  indicate  the  trend  of  research  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem. 


Proteins  in  Anemia — Rats  fed  an  ade¬ 
quate  diet  containing  18  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  as  lactalbumin  made  excellent 
growth  and  maintained  normal  hemo¬ 
globin  and  red  blood  cell  values.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  protein  was  dropped  to 
2.8  per  cent,  growth  was  slight,  and 
chronic  anemia  developed.  Similar  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  by  using  a  mixture 
of  milk  and  whole  blood  solids  instead 
of  lactalbumin  as  the  protein  source. 
When  18  per  cent  protein  was  fed  as 
blood  solids  alone,  very  poor  growth 
resulted,  and  hemoglobin  values  low  in 
the  normal  range  were  observed.  Again 
when  the  protein  level  was  lowered  to 
2.8  per  cent,  a  moderately  severe 
anemia  resulted. 

— Abst.,  105th  meeting,  Am.  Chem.  Soc. 

(Apr.)  1943. 


Milk  in  Breadmaking  —  Rats  which 
had  been  fed  a  white  bread  into  which 
non-fat  milk  solids  had  been  incor¬ 
porated,  grew  better  and  showed  better 
bone  calcification  than  those  which  had 
eaten  a  water  bread  enriched  with 
thiamine,  nicotinic  acid,  and  iron.  En¬ 
riched  bread  containing  6  per  cent 
dried  skim  milk  was  found  to  be  super¬ 
ior  to  enriched  water  bread  which  had 
been  supplemented  with  dicalcium 
phosphate  and  riboflavin  in  amounts 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  milk  bread. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
protein  of  milk  was  an  influential  fac¬ 
tor  in  improving  the  nutritive  value  of 
bread  since  the  addition  of  milk  solids 
gave  rise  to  greater  growth  than  did 
water  bread  plus  all  of  the  other  known 
constituents  of  the  non-fat  milk  solids. 

From  these  studies,  the  authors  con¬ 
clude:  “Enrichment  of  white  bread  with 


thiamine,  nicotinic  acid,  and  iron  (and 
also  with  riboflavin)  is  not  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  enrichment  with  non-fat  milk 
solids  Non-fat  milk  solids  definitely 
improve  the  nutritive  value  both  of  en¬ 
riched  white  bread  and  of  whole  wheat 
bread.’’ 

— J.  Nutrition  25:585  (June)  1943. 


Sex  Difference  in  Protein  Needs  — 

With  casein  as  the  sole  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  diet,  female  rats  apparently 
find  an  18  per  cent  level  wholly  ade¬ 
quate  since  no  further  growth  incre¬ 
ment  could  be  obtained  when  more  of 
this  protein  was  included  in  the  diet. 
Males,  however,  showed  improved 
growth  as  this  protein  was  increased 
to  the  24  per  cent  level. 

— Abst.,  105th  meeting,  Am.  Chem.  Soc. 
(Apr.)  1943. 


Amino  Acid  Needs  of  Man — A  mixture 
of  ten  animo  acids  known  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  for  rat  growth  proved  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  adequate  for  adult  man.  The  system¬ 
atic  withdrawal  of  individual  acids  from 
the  mixture  and  their  subsequent  re¬ 
storation  to  the  diet  revealed  that  only 
eight  of  these  protein  units  are  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  maintenance  of  nitro¬ 
gen  equilibrium  in  man.  Those  amino 
acids  deemed  indispensable  for  the 
adult  of  the  human  species  are:  lysine, 
tryptophane,  phenylalanine,  leucine, 
isoleucine,  threonine,  methionine,  and 
valine. 

— /.  Biol.  Chem.  148:457  (May)  1943. 
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Mlai  Harris 

Miss  Jessie  W.  Harris,  author  of  the 
leading  article  in  this  issue,  is  Chief, 
Nutrition  Division,  Nutrition  and  Food 
Conservation  Branch,  of  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration,  now  on 
leave  of  absence  from  her  position  as 
director  of  the  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  University  of  Tennessee.  Miss 
Harris  is  also  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Economics  Association. 


Milk  Connervation 


Government  authorities  are  asking 
consumers  to  limit  their  purchases  of 
fresh  fluid  milk  in  the  coming  months 
to  approximate  amounts  they  are  now 
buying.  This  is  done  to  increase  the 
amount  of  manufactured  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts — chiefly  to  meet  commitments  for 
military,  lend-lease,  and  other  special 
needs.  For  the  consumer,  the  new  con¬ 
servation  order  is  in  reality  a  sharing 
plan — an  effort  to  distribute  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  milk,  in  all  its  forms, 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 


School  Lunches 


No  meal  for  school  children  can  be 
considered  complete  unless  milk  is 
served,  according  to  the  Federal  Food 
Distribution  Administration.  School 
lunches  are  underwritten  by  F.  D.  A. — 
the  amount  depending  upon  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  foods  served.  Type 
A  is  a  complete  lunch,  including  milk. 
Type  B  has  smaller  portions  of  these 
same  foods.  When  milk  is  not  included 
in  A  and  B  lunches,  the  money  allow¬ 
ances  for  these  meals  are  cut.  Type  C 
meal  consists  of  a  half  pint  of  milk. 
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WRIGHT  llEIJrS  INDUSTRIAL  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 

By  Major  Zolton  T.  Wirtschafter,  Medical  Corps,  Chief,  Section  of  Civilian  Medicine 
and  Industrial  Hygiene,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  center  of 
interest  during 
the  first  two 
weeks  of  the 
Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram  at  Wright 
Field,  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Pro¬ 
curement  Center 
of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  was  a 
presentation  of 
animated  nutri¬ 
tion  displays.  At 
Wright  Field, 
the  challenge 
has  been  accepted — to  teach  the  value 
of  balanced  diets  and  the  components 
of  a  well-packed  lunch. 

Nutrition  Education  Necessary 
Correct  food  habits  are  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  what  the  individual  worker 
knows  concerning  nutrition.  For  that 
reason,  officials  at  Wright  Field  are 
basing  their  health  program  on  exten¬ 
sive  educational  activities.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  made  available  to  Wright 
Field  workers,  practical  and  sound  in¬ 
formation  on  proper  nutrition  and  its 
importance  to  every  war  worker. 

More  and  more  industrial  workers 
are  eating  meals  at  the  Wright  Field 
cafeteria  and  fewer  are  carrying  home- 
packed  lunches.  This  is  perhaps  true 
in  other  plants  that  hire  women — as 
is  the  case  at  Wright  Field  today.  The 
increase  of  patronage  in  some  plant 
cafeterias  has  amounted  to  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent.  Workers  appreciate 
good  food  that  is  well  prepared.  Wide 
selection  is  not  necessary  but  prepa¬ 
ration  and  service  are  important.  It 
is  wise  for  industry  to  accept  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  teach  good  food  habits 
and  above  all  to  feed  the  industrial 
worker  wisely  and  well. 

Nutrition  Campaign 
The  opening  phase  of  the  campaign 
came  with  the  announcement  of  food 
rationing  and  gave  Wright  Field  work¬ 
ers  valuable  information  on  selecting 
inexpensive,  nutritious  food  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  rationing.  The  nu¬ 
trition  exhibit  formed  the  first  step  in 
this  carefully  planned  comprehensive 
campaign  designed  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  workers  and  reduce  sickness 
absenteeism  at  Wright  Field. 

The  exhibit  included  nine  large  dis¬ 
plays  which  illustrated  nutrition  facts 
at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Presented  in 
the  displays  were  protective  foods,  cal¬ 


oric  values  of  protective  foods,  and  the 
caloric  requirements  for  eighteen  dif¬ 
ferent  activities  in  the  home,  at  work, 
and  at  play.  Also  shown  were  values 
of  foods  containing  iron,  calcium,  pro¬ 
teins,  and  vitamins;  the  composition 
of  foods  broken  down  into  water,  min¬ 
erals,  vitamins,  proteins,  fats,  and  car¬ 
bohydrates. 

One  of  the  displays  showed  what  a 
nickel  would  buy  when  soft  drinks  are 
compared  with  milk  and  when  unen¬ 
riched  white  bread  is  compared  with 
whole-wheat  bread.  Other  exhibits  ex¬ 
posed  common  food  fallacies  and  showed 
how  to  get  double  food  value  for  less 
money.  A  feature  of  the  exhibit  was 
a  display  of  lunch  boxes  with  appetiz¬ 
ing  sample  lunches  scientifically  select¬ 
ed  and  packed  for  various  types  of 
workers. 

Wright  Field  workers  must  be  prop- 


"Keep  their  plates  full!”  This  slogan 
keynotes  the  recent  campaign  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Nutrition  Council. 
A  full-color  campaign  poster  has  been 
featured  throughout  the  county,  while 
many  diverse  activities  have  been  tied 
into  this  phase  of  the  program. 

Information  Centers 

Five  telephone  information  centers 
were  set  up  to  answer  questions  on 
canning  and  preserving  methods  and 
on  nutrition.  The  number  of  calls 
handled  by  the  centers  each  week  has 
steadily  mounted  from  686  to  3467 — 
and  continues  to  increase  weekly.  To 
acquaint  consumers  with  this  service, 
printed  descriptive  cards  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  municipal  buses  and  at  large 
grocery  stores  where  they  were  put 
into  the  shopping  bags.  Information 
centers  were  also  maintained  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  department  stores. 

In  planning  this  campaign,  uniform 
information  on  processing  methods 
were  established  for  answering  ques¬ 
tions  at  both  types  of  information  cen¬ 
ters.  Before  a  move  was  made,  all 
local  authorities  on  canning,  drying, 
freezing,  and  basement  storage  of  food, 
discussed  methods  and  procedures  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  policy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Extension  Service 


erly  nourished  and  maintained  so  that 
their  ability  to  work  can  keep  pace 
with  their  will  to  work.  Special  litera¬ 
ture  dealing  with  the  various  phases 
of  nutrition  problems  was  distributed 
every  week  during  this  campaign.  The 
materials  were  prepared  by  nutrition¬ 
ists  and  educators  experienced  in  this 
work.  To  sustain  the  interest  in  nutri¬ 
tion  at  Wright  Field,  leaflets  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  the  nutrition 
problems  continue  to  be  distributed 
twice  a  month. 

Recently,  an  investigation  was  made 
of  the  packed  lunches  and  it  was  found 
that  the  food  in  these  lunch  boxes  was 
superior  in  variety  and  food  essentials 
to  that  selected  by  the  average  worker 
in  the  cafeteria.  This  reflects  the  ef¬ 
fort  put  into  the  nutrition  campaign 
at  Wright  Field  in  behalf  of  the  home- 
packed  lunch  box. 

The  success  of  the  Wright  Field  nu¬ 
trition  campaign  shows  the  value  of 
co-operation  with  agencies  preparing 
scientific  materials  for  distributing  to 
the  public. 


bulletins  were  adopted.  Every  agency 
disseminating  literature  and  informa¬ 
tion  now  gives  out  only  the  information 
on  preservation  agreed  upon  at  this 
meeting. 

Nutrition  aides  handled  information 
booths  in  stores  and  Settlement  Houses 
— the  former  for  six  days  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  store  hours,  the  latter  during  baby 
clinic  hours.  No  literature  was  given 
out  unless  the  person  requesting  it  ac¬ 
tually  discussed  a  problem  with  the 
person  in  charge. 

Pressure  cookers  and  canners  were 
obtained  for  loan  to  the  public.  Every¬ 
one  borrowing  a  cooker  or  canner  had 
to  attend  an  instruction  class.  Careful 
records  were  kept  and  although  the 
equipment  did  not  go  into  action  early 
in  the  summer,  about  20,000  quarts  of 
vegetables,  meats,  and  some  fish  were 
canned  with  these  cookers  and  canners 
alone. 

Business  Firms  Co-operate 

Sixteen  business  firms  had  window 
displays  to  help  in  the  promotion  and 
instruct  the  public  in  correct  proced¬ 
ures.  For  instance,  one  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  had  a  window  fitted  as  a 
model  basement  storage  room,  showing 
the  proper  way  to  insulate,  arrange 
(Continued  on  Page  Eight) 


MOBILIZING  A  COMMUNITY  FOB  BFTTFIt  NUTRITION 

By  Mrs.  Helen  Diamond  Wicher,  Director,  Nutrition  Service ,  and  Executive  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Council,  Hennepin  County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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— that  our  armed  forces  get  fresh  milk 
daily  except  on  distant  fronts  where 
it  cannot  be  had?  Millions  of  quarts 
of  milk  a  day,  huge  quantities  of  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream  are  con¬ 
sumed  by  service  men. 


— that  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  our 
body  energy  comes  from  fats  in  the 
diet? 


— that  78  per  cent  of  the  butter  pro¬ 
duced  is  allocated  to  United  States 
civilians?  The  22  per  cent  of  butter 
remaining  is  used  as  follows:  15  per 
cent  for  military  uses,  6  per  cent  for 
lend-lease,  and  the  small  remainder 
for  other  special  needs. 


THINGS  YOUIL  LIKE  TO  MAD 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOODS 
AND  NUTRITION  —  Henry  C.  Sher¬ 
man  and  Caroline  Sherman  Lanford. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1943.  $2.25. 

The  authors  present,  in  an  easily 
understood  and  practical  manner,  the 
fundamental  information  concerning 
foods  and  nutrition.  Suggested  activi¬ 
ties  and  references  make  it  particular¬ 
ly  valuable  in  high  school  and  college 
classes  as  well  as  for  adult  study 
groups. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
MAKING  —  Marion  Lerrigo  McWil¬ 
liams.  The  Womans  Press,  1943.  50 
cents. 

Designed  primarily  for  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  health  education  in 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  it  may  well  be  used  by 
leaders  in  other  similar  agencies  as  a 
guide  for  conducting  nutrition  pro¬ 
grams.  The  projects  and  suggested  ac¬ 
tivities  are  ones  which  have  been  tried 
out  and  found  successful. 


FEEDING  BABIES  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES  —  Helen  Monsch  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  K.  Harper.  John  Wiley  ana 
Sons,  Inc.,  1943.  $3.50. 

This  book  show's  how  to  apply  nutri¬ 
tion  principles  to  feeding  babies,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  adults,  without  too  much 
technical  information.  The  author  has 
added  interest  to  the  text  by  historical 
information  as  well  as  by  a  discussion 
of  experiences  with  actual  cases  of 
nutrition  difficulties. 

WARTIME  FOOD  MANAGEMENT— 

Joseph  F.  Davis.  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  Economic  Sentinel. 
Vol.  I,  No.  1.  August  11,  1943. 

Dr.  Davis,  director,  Food  Research 
Institute,  Stanford  University,  discus¬ 
ses  economic  and  nutrition  aspects  of 
food  production,  distribution,  and  con¬ 
sumption  at  the  present  time  and 
makes  recommendations  for  possible 
solutions  of  wartime  food  problems. 
This  brief,  popular  report  gives  helpful 
background  information  for  anyone  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  food  situation  today 


— that  Egypt  is  turning  this  year  from 
cotton  raising  to  food  production;  the 
principal  increases  are  in  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  beans? 


—that  one  serving  (1/6  quart)  of 
vanilla  ice  cream  contains  nine  times 
as  much  calcium  as  one  medium-sized 
potato,  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  a  medium-sized  orange,  four  times 
as  much  as  an  egg,  and  nine  times  as 
much  as  one  medium-sized  carrot? 


— that  Brazil  is  the  world’s  greatest 
untapped  source  of  fats  and  oils,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce? 


— that  dried  skim  milk,  formerly  used 
extensively  by  poultry  and  livestock 
farmers,  now  is  largely  diverted  to 
human  consumption? 


M«II1I.IZI.\G  A  (  OMMI  .MTY 
FOR  BETTER  AT  TRITION 

(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 

bins,  and  ventilate.  Radio  programs, 
newspaper  columns,  advertising  of  all 
kinds  carried  the  campaign  slogan. 

Nutrition  Week 

The  first  large  Nutrition  Council  pro¬ 
motion  was  “Nutrition  Week”,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1942.  The  slogan  was  “Vitamins 
are  Fight-a-mins!  Get  them  in  Food!” 
All  committees  co-operated  to  help 
make  the  entire  county  nutrition  con¬ 
scious.  Radio,  newspapers,  advertising, 
school  programs,  organization  pro¬ 
grams,  booths  in  stores,  all  combined 
to  make  this  first  activity  an  outstand¬ 
ing  success.  Many  advertisers  devoted 
their  space  in  newspapers  and  on 
streetcar  cards  to  the  program — 
dairies,  bakeries,  food  stores,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  telephone  company,  utility 
companies,  and  many  others. 

During  the  winter  months,  various 
committees  laid  the  groundwork  for 
further  Nutrition  Council  activities. 
The  Red  Cross  Nutrition  Council  is 
now  playing  its  part  in  the  National 
"Food  Fights  for  Freedom”  program. 


Community  Organization 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  the  Red 
Cross  Nutrition  Service  Committee 
sponsored  the  organization  of  a  Red 
Cross  Nutrition  Council  to  function  at 
the  city  and  county  level  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Nutrition  Program.  When  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Defense  Council  reorganized  its 
committees  to  conform  to  the  State 
and  National  plan,  this  Council  was 
recognized  as  the  official  Nutrition 
Committee  for  the  city  and  county. 

The  seventy-two  organizations  hold¬ 
ing  membership  in  the  Nutrition  Coun¬ 
cil  may  be  grouped  roughly  as  civic, 
educational,  professional,  health,  recre¬ 
ational,  commercial,  governmental,  and 
religious.  Each  organization  appoints 
one  representative  for  each  committee 
on  the  Council  on  which  it  desires  rep¬ 
resentation.  Any  organization  carrying 
on  a  Nutrition  program  of  its  own  may 
turn  to  the  Council  for  help  and  advice. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Nutrition 
Council,  called  “Memo”  is  mailed  to 
one  representative  of  each  member  or¬ 
ganization.  “Memo”  reports  new  ideas 
for  furthering  nutrition  education  and 
progress  in  the  community  programs, 
and  suggests  organization  activities  to 
tie  in  with  coming  programs. 
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